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CARING FOR AMERICA’S CHILDREN— A CON- 
GRESSIONAL SYMPOSIUM ON CHILD CARE 
AND PARENTING 



MONDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1998 

,\U.S. Senate, 

Subcommittee on Children and' Families, of the 
Committee on Labor and Human Resources, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 1:10 p.m., in Room 
SDG-50, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Coats, chairman 
of the subcommittee, presiding. 

Present: Senators Jeffords, Coats, Gregg, and Wellstone. 

Also Present: Senator Chafee and Representative Wolf. 

Opening Statement of Senator Coats 

Senator Coats. Good afternoon and welcome to today’s Congres- 
sional Symposium on Child Care and Parenting entitled “Caring 
for America’s Children.” Of all the policy issues that policy makers 
face, how we care for children has to be at the top of the list. Chil- 
dren are our Nation’s future and any policy that is crafted to have 
an impact on their lives should be thoroughly and carefully and 
thoughtfully considered. 

The purpose of our symposium today is to enter into a discussion 
of the critical issues impacting children’s care, issues which I 
strongly believe need to be addressed before Congress embarks on 
what the President has termed the single “largest investment in 
child care in our Nation’s history.” 

Policy makers need to ask some fundamental and some very 
basic questions before rushing to legislative solutions, but I think 
in doing so they need answers to four key questions. The first ques- 
tion: what is best for the children? It seems almost too simplistic 
and elementary to even raise, yet too often we assume that we 
know what is best for children without really developing that on 
a sound basis. What those who have studied the needs of children 
and worked in the area of children for much of their careers, have 
had to say about that. So today we will hear from four child care 
development experts bringing varied perspectives about what is 
best for children in both the long-term and the short term. 

The second question: what do families really want? This question 
examines the current cultural and work patterns and public opin- 
ion polls for insight into what is driving families to work longer 
hours and spending less time at home ana asks the question is this 
really what families are seeking? We will hear from a labor law ex- 
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pert and a representative of a leading human resources firm con- 
cerning family friendly options and how legal and legislative bar- 
riers that prevent employers from offering real alternatives to their 
employees can be addressed. 

Finally, understanding that all families are different, we will ask 
and explore the problems and solutions to difficulties that face chil- 
dren who grow up without relationships due to family loss, poverty, 
parental substance abuse, mental illness and family disorganiza- 
tion. 

Caring for children is a very complex and emotional issue be- 
cause while it is true that one segment of our population needs 
high quality day care in order to work, it is also true that there 
exists another segment of our population, nearing 70 percent, a 
majority segment, that do not have both parents engaged in full- 
time work, and so the question is how do we effectively address the 
needs of the first segment while ensuring that we are not discour- 
aging or sending wrong signals to the second? How do we ensure 
the long-term best interests of all children? 

Working families struggle to care for their children and often 
make significant sacrifices to provide for their needs. They should 
not have to contend with government policies which discriminate 
against them for choosing to have one parent stay at home or for 
using informal child care arrangements. 

Today’s discussion is intended to be a very broad and thoughtful 
discussion of these and other important issues. We will hear from 
leading experts in the field, from parents, and other individuals 
concerned about what is best for children. Families in America face 
many challenges. They are struggling to do the right thing for their 
children. Many, however, have received a message from govern- 
ment and media that predefines their choices. Families in America 
deserve more. They deserve more than political expediency. They 
deserve to be heard by their policy makers before legislative solu- 
tions are implemented. 

We have today a distinguished panel of experts before us and I 
am going to introduce them in a moment. I am also going to an- 
nounce that we will be visited throughout the day by members of 
the Senate and members of Congress. This is a day of no votes in 
the U.S. Senate and the House is not back in session yet, just fin- 
ishing our President’s Day recess, so their schedules have been 
somewhat interrupted, but we expect some of them to attend and 
participate in this discussion. 

[The prepared statement of Senator Coats follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Senator Coats 

Good afternoon, and welcome to today’s Congressional Sympo- 
sium on Child Care and Parenting — Caring for America’s Children. 

Of all the issues that policy makers face — how we care for chil- 
dren has to be at the top of the list. Children are our Nation’s fu- 
ture. And any policy crafted to have an impact on their lives must 
be thoroughly, carefully, and very thoughtfully considered. 

The purpose of today's symposium is to enter into a discussion 
of the critical issues impacting children’s care — issues which must 
be addressed before Congress embarks on what the President has 
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termed “the single largest investment in child care in our Nation's 
histoiy”. 

Policy makers need to ask and have the answers to four key 
questions. First, what is best for children? We will hear from four 
child development experts from varied perspectives about what is 
best for children in both the long and short term. Second, what do 
families want? We will examine current cultural and work patterns 
and public opinion polls for insight into what is driving families to 
work longer hours and spending less time at home. Third, we will 
ask what effective steps can be taken to help families to provide 
the best care they can for their children? We will hear from a labor 
law expert and representative of a leading human resources firm 
concerning family friendly options and how legal and legislative 
barriers prevent employers from offering real alternatives to their 
employees. And finally, understanding that all families and chil- 
dren are different, we will ask and explore the problems and solu- 
tions to difficulties that face children who grow up without rela- 
tionships due to family loss, poverty, parental substance abuse or 
mental illness, and family disorganization. 

Caring for children is a very complex and emotional issue be- 
cause while it is true that one segment of our population needs 
high-quality day care in order to work, it is also true that there ex- 
ists another segment of the population, nearly 70 percent, that do 
not have both parents engaged in full-time work. The question is, 
how do we effectively address the needs of the first segment, while 
ensuring that we are not discouraging or sending the wrong signals 
to the second? How do we ensure the long-term best interests of all 
children. 

Working families struggle to care for their children and often 
make significant sacrifices to provide for their needs. They should 
not have to contend with government policies which discriminate 
against them for choosing to have one parent stay home, or for 
using informal child care arrangements. 

Today's discussion is intended to be a very broad and thoughtful 
discussion of these and other important issues. We will hear from 
leading experts in the field, from parents, and other individuals 
concerned about how we do what's best for kids. 

Families in America face many challenges. They are struggling 
to do the right thing for their children. Many however, have re- 
ceived a message from government and media that defines their 
choices. Families in America deserve more. They deserve more than 
political expediency can provide — they deserve to be heard by their 
policy makers before legislative solutions are implemented. 

Senator Coats. Our first panel of speakers include Diane Fisher, 
a clinical psychologist, mother of three, and board member ana 
spokesperson for the Independent Women's Forum and Mothers at 
Home. Dr. Fisher has worked intensely with children, families, and 
adolescents in her private practice, and in the last few years has 
devoted her time to advocating for the needs of children and fami- 
lies. I might just State to our presenters and to the audience that 
we have placed a time limit on our speakers because we want to 
leave plenty of time for discussion. As you know, we have both pre- 
senters ah(La group of experts who will then discuss, ask questions 
and make points and examine this from a less than structured 
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standpoint. And so with that in mind and with the idea that we 
do not want to cut anybody off unnecessarily, there is a hook avail- 
able here somewhere and all the speakers have been given a lim- 
ited amount of time to summarize their presentations so that we 
can have plenty of discussion time. 

Dr. Fisher, I want to thank you for taking the time to begin our 
discussion today, and then I will introduce each of the remaining 
three presenters before we move to the discussion stage. You are 
welcome to come to the podium here. I have had to jury-rig this 
microphone, but I think I can leave some room for your notes so 
that it will be easy for you to speak to us from this point. Thank 
you. 

STATEMENTS OF DIANE G. FISHER, PHD., PSYCHOLOGIST AND 
POLICY CONSULTANT, INDEPENDENT WOMEN’S FORUM; DR. 
STANLEY GREENSPAN, CHILD PSYCHOLOGIST; JAY BEL SKY, 
Ph.D., DISTINGUISHED PROFESSOR OF HUMAN DEVELOP- 
MENT AND FAMILY STUDIES, PENN STATE UNIVERSITY; AND 
DR. ARMAND NICHOLI, JR., HARVARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 

Ms. Fisher. Good afternoon. I am happy to be able to speak 
about this issue, something I feel very passionately about. We as 
women have had a kind of unspoken agreement over the last 15 
or 20 years that we could not question day care because if we did 
it would hurt women. I think this false choice has not brought hap- 
piness to any of us and has not brought happiness to our children. 
I think that women are starting to become willing to question this 
and to try and think of creative solutions that do not automatically 
lead to the conclusion that we will be hurting women’s financial 
choices or freedom of choice. 

We have suffered from not questioning this day care situation, 
how to balance work and family before, and our children have suf- 
fered. We are all concerned about low-income parents. We are all 
concerned about at-risk families, and I certainly agree with Senator 
Coats that that needs to be a separate policy question from what 
I am going to focus on today, which is healthy functioning families, 
which are the majority, at least 80 percent of the parents in this 
country today. We can then ask what is best for children in a 
healthy functioning family since that is what I am going to focus 
on. 

What do we wish as a country at this iuncture? To foster a policy 
of encouraging parents to leave their babies in the earliest months 
for full-time employment? Do we believe a system of substitute 
care, 21st century schools, night care, sick-child care, summer care, 
weekend "care, whatever the workplace demands, is best or even 
adequate for our children? And is it what the country wants? We 
need a cohesive long-term national policy. And that is why this con- 
versation is so important today. Most parents have decided that 
two full-time working parents is not a good model for raising chil- 
dren. Very few parents prefer it for themselves, only about one 
third of the parents of young children, and very few think it best 
for their children. An Independent Women’s Forum poll suggested 
15 percent thought the dual-career model was ideal. 

Furthermore, polls show that parents do not believe they can do 
the best job possible parenting their children when they are trying 
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to hold down two careers. That should surprise no one in the room. 
The actual choices being made, I believe, are informative. 66 per- 
cent of all children below age 6 are cared for by a mother who 
works part time or is unemployed. I do not think the 66 percent 
represents mothers who are not able to find adequate full-time day 
care. I think the 66 percent reflects a real choice and a real sac- 
rifice and a real commitment that that family, husband and wife, 
is willing to make. 

The quality promise. We hear a lot about high quality and the 
sort of endless sky-high potential of if we could iust improve the 
quality of day care. We would like to think that high quality is a 
win-win situation. Recently in my neighborhood I saw a fiilly li- 
censed accredited Kinder-care van driving through my neighbor- 
hood. It was very early, still dark outside. My kids were not up for 
school yet. They were picking up half-asleep preschoolers, strap- 
ping them in car seats where they sat dazed and slumped, going 
around to pick up everyone else in the preschool class. Why is this 
acceptable? When will we set a limit and say this is not good for 
young children? 

The military day care system, of which I am a past consumer, 
has been held up as a model for high quality center-based care ev- 
erywhere, and they are state-of-the-art physical facilities. There are 
kind, benign, trained, accredited caregivers, but the children still 
take their naps on little rows of mats on the floor, they still eat 
at little formica tables, they still sit in the comer waiting for 
mommv. There is nothing more closely watched at mid-afternoon 
than the front-door of a day care center, and anyone who doubts 
that I would ask you to walk in sometime after 1:30 or two. The 
children are waiting. There is an expression of longing on every 
face. What are we saying to our children putting them in this posi- 
tion? 

Infants and children placed in day care are at a vulnerable, non- 
verbal, needy stage oi their lives, and we are trying to train 
caregivers to rise to the occasion and manifest the kind of sensitive 
love these children need over the course of a long eight or ten-hour 
day. How successful are we? Consider. The military and Head Start 
programs have learned through hard experience that the way to 
maintain high quality in day care centers is through constant mon- 
itoring and unannounced checks by inspectors. Wny? Does a good 
mother require unannounced checks by inspectors? Or can I trust 
something that remains adequate only because I am monitoring it 
or using a camera to monitor it? 

On some level we have found that caregivers in day care centers 
lack the intrinsic motivation to stay with the child and give them 
the kind of sensitive care that is simply not trainable. Can this sit- 
uation be optimal for children? Day care as a tool or back-up used 
in limited amounts makes sense and this is the kind of choice that 
parents are reflecting in their choices to work part-time, telecom- 
mute, flex time, work at home. Limited amounts are one thing, but 
they do not reinvent the parent high quality notwithstanding. 

Trie public is confused and the polls reflect that. They are en- 
couraged to believe the promises of higher quality and to believe 
that all problems with day care are just because the center is not 
funded well enough or a day care provider is not trained well 
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enough. And the polls reflect if their child had just the right care, 
then they would be able to work full time. This is some parents. 
In fact, poll after poll shows the high turnover, the fickle loyalties 
to different day care centers, parents continually searching. They 
keep looking for day care A and they keep ending up in day care 
B. I think that day care A is an illusion. Day care A is the parent. 
And I think that the confusion about that is what we have sold to 
the public as sort of the endless possibility. 

The emotional bind of mothers is the last thing I want to com- 
ment on. Mothers are not supposed to have to choose between chil- 
dren and work. It is a false choice. We are not supposed to feel 
fora. We are supposed to be able to do it all. And I thought the 
1980’s got rid of this, but in this new debate I have seen that we 
are holding on to this picture. Arlie Hochschild refers to this as the 
new “emotional asceticism.” We minimize our children’s needs and 
we minimize our own needs enough that we can imagine that ev- 
eryone is doing fine. I read a recent letter to a women’s magazine 
where a woman talked about how she had had a wonderful nanny, 
how her children missed out on nothing, and she felt absolutely no 
guilt, and it all worked out iust fine with one small problem. Years 
later when her grown daughter was living in Australia and called 
her on the phone, she said that after her mother left for work, she 
used to hide in the closet and smell her mother’s clothes. The 
mother was unaware of this deep emotional hunger. She had de- 
nied that the child was suffering in this way. 

Our culture has misled parents and is continuing to do it without 
awareness of the damaging consequences. New parents are receiv- 
ing the message that baby will be better off in day care or at least 
equal in day care. It has glamorized day care and the potential for 
that. We must correct the cultural message and support parents 
turning back to their children and new parents understanding how 
central they are. Few child advocates here today believe a young 
child is better off in full-time substitute care. Even fewer advocates 
here today believe infants are better in substitute full-time care. If 
we believe that at-home parenting is best for young children, we 
must not be afraid to say it or to help new parents become com- 
petent and skilled. If we are more concerned about sexual equality 
or reconstructing the American family, then let us not call our- 
selves child advocates. 

Everyone in this room has an opportunity for leadership on this 
issue. Our imaginations have been constricted by a constant bar- 
rage of images of working women and preschools full of babies. 
Many parents no longer even dare hope that staying home is pos- 
sible. I hear this all the time. They do not even think their daugh- 
ters will have the option of staying home and raising their chil- 
dren. We need awarenesses of our own biases and fears, self-aware- 
ness of the broader consequences of our statements regarding day 
care, and finally we must not destroy hope by one-sidea references 
to economic reality or progress. Our predictions have great power. 
Thank you. 

Senator Coats. Dr. Fisher, thank you very much for a thoughtful 
presentation. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Fisher follows:] 
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infants and children am placed in ttoycare at the most vulnerable needy stage of their lives, when most of 
their oo mrniraic B hon is subtle and nonverbal, when then e m ot ional outbursts and testing requires 
en ormo u s e m o tional c omnininraii Wo mu eying to tmincaiugjwut to risero the occasion and manifest the 
kind of sensitive love these children need How successful are we? Consider, the raitf ary and Head-Start 
pr ogr ams hawe teamed through hard experience that the way to maintain high-quality in day-care comas is 
through constant niumionng and t mannouaoo d checks by imp ra son. Why? Does a good mother require 
unannounced checks m keep her from slipping in bar patenting? Cm I tram sometfriag that remains 
adequate only became I am popping in to monitor? Or using a camera? On some levd, we have found that 
cartgivere and daycare center s require this because the mtnnsc moovahen to 1 cm the child is not protent, 
the devotion that a parent basis sunply not enunabto. Can this sttusnon be optimal for children? Daycare 
a* a tool or back-up, used mlimuedreattmcamouau masts sense. It doos not begin to rctnwm the p ar ent 

Tho public is co nfi ned- they are encou rage d to believe the promises of *T>ighcr quality* and to believe tha 
their existing probtems with daycare have been because the carogrvvr was not trataed properly or the 
crater was not funded well enough. Some poilsndlect this wish- IF their children had JUST THE RIGHT 
daycare, THEN they would be comfortable working longer hours. Bin the perfect day-can; docs not exist 
- no ratter haw much money is spent. We are oedted by the promise, but the REALITY It always 
different. As a result, vm see poll after poll ating parenft dissatisfaction with their present day-care 
sit uation , a high turnover, fidcle loyalties to one center, a constant parental quesaomng and doutx that this 
situation is ben for their child. And they are a bso lutel y right Wo panms keep hoping to find daycare 
**A" and we keep ending up in daycare “8". ..because daycare *A" is us. It cannot to bought It's that 
simple. 

What will happen to tho employee when daycare ~B*\ the daycare be is not quite comfo r table with, is his 
employer's otwtte daycare center? Parental input and. monitoring will not rid us cf this uncom f or tab le 
bind, 

Tha Hidden EmctUmol Bind — Mothers deciding between work and their children are in a painful 
«nwborrai bind. Our society does not support maternal attachment or acknowledge a mother’s maternal 
fadings. Wo vduo signs rf compliance, early sodairzanen or adaptability even though (hose are nor the 
primary go als of the zero to three period, Artie Hochschild re fers to this as the new “amotiond 
asettcam". parents leanangto cope with (toe conflict by denying the deep emotional needs of the family. 
Recently, there was a poignant letter in a popular women's The mother, who apparently worked 

ftiil-ome when her children were young, wrote to rirfense of foli-ume work, slating that she had never had 
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any grnil or misgivings leaving for wortc. and that her chthfcen had alwayi bees happy with thetr runny and „ 
had touted out on nothing Yean later, she wrote. her grown daughter had her that she used to "hide in Lhe 
closet, smelling her mother' 5 dothes” when her mother had left far wt Sadly, this it a symptom of deep 
em ot io nal hunger and tanging. The mother wae in dental and unaware her children's pain. 

Correcting the Cukturd Menage - Our caltare has milled parent! without awareness at the damaging 
consequences. tc hat shnaorraod day- car e. working and hawing ti all. We mutt correct the cultural 
message -and decide to support parents turning bode toward their children. Further. we, at prcfemonals 
and duld-care advocates, must shore up vulnerable parents who are quesuuuuig their comrrnmem to their 
children. Few child odwoa t ee here today believe a young child i> BETTER OFF in fill I -tune subeatme 
can. Sven fewer believe infants belong in foil-time cam If we bdieve that at-home parentmg u best for 
young children - we must not be afraid to say it. or to help new parent become confi de n t and ski lied. 

Everyone in this room bat an opportunity for leadership oa this issue. Oir imaginations have been 
constricted by a constant barrage if images of working women and p r e -sc hool day-care... many parents no 
longer even dare hope tha staying home is possible, or will be a viable option for their daughiem We 
need awareness of our own biases, and seif-awareness of the broader consequences of our statements 
regarding day-cam Finally, we must rax destroy hapo by one-sided references to “economic reality'* or 
“progress". Our predictions have power. 
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Senator Coats. Our second speaker is Dr. Stanley Greenspan. I 
am pleased to welcome him here. I am sure many are familiar with 
his work in the area of child psychiatry. Dr. Greenspan is currently 
Clinical Professor of Psychiatry, Behavioral Sciences and Pediatrics 
at the George Washington University Medical School, and also a 
practicing child psychiatrist. He has received numerous awards for 
his work and is the author of many scholarly and popular books. 
Dr. Greenspan, we appreciate your being with us and look forward 
to your presentation. 

Dr. Greenspan. Thank you very much, and it is a real pleasure 
and honor to be here with you today. My part of the agenda will 
be to try to create a framework for the discussion that we are hav- 
ing about child care by looking at what infants and young children 
need to grow healthy brains and healthy minds. And we have 
called these the irreducible needs of infants and young children. 
We have all been, I think, pleased to see over these last few years 
that neuroscience research nad documented what many of us have 
known clinically and what many child care observers have been 
witnessing over many years: that early experiences are critical ex- 
periences, are critical for the growth of not only a healthy mind but 
also a healthy brain. So now we have documented that the right 
kind of sounds or the right kinds of sights actually change the wir- 
ing of the brain, and we come into the world with a genetic blue- 
print, but the actual way that blueprint becomes adapted, the way 
the wiring of the brain occurs, and the way it grows is through ex- 
periences, through interactive experiences. 

We know that positive experiences lead to more neuronal connec- 
tions, richer brain growth, richer cognitive growth, richer growth of 
emotional and social skills, and we know that the wrong kind of 
stimulation or lack of stimulation can provide negative con- 
sequences in terms of both brain growth and the growth of the 
mind. In recent years we have been able to identify critical types 
of experiences that are necessary for building healthy minds and 
healthy brains, and we call these, again, the irreducible needs. 

First and foremost is providing safety, security and protection. 
Every infant and child requires an environment that provides these 
ingredients, yet many babies even before they are bom are exposed 
to intrauterine experiences that endanger the growth of their 
brains: smoking, alcohol, other toxic substances. These are all well 
known. Also well known are the fact that chaotic or depriving envi- 
ronments seriously compromise a baby’s ability to take in sights 
and sounds. But also less well known is the fact that overly imper- 
sonal or insensitive care by caregivers who are inexperienced or in 
settings where they must care for too many babies at once can com- 
promise these basic abilities as well. In contrast, loving caregivers 
who patiently learn how their baby’s nervous system works and 
find optimal patterns of touch, sound, sight and rhythmic move- 
ment and optimal emotional cuing establish the foundations for 
learning and security. 

Now, our second irreducible need has to do with ongoing, and I 
underline the word “ongoing,” intimate relationships. We now know 
that the human relationship between a baby and a caregiver is 
probably the single most important element in learning in terms of 
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intellectual development but also social and emotional develop- 
ment. Warm relationships lasting years, not weeks or months, are 
essential for our capacities to love, form relationships, participate 
in groups and communities, and eventually to have the self-reflec- 
tive abilities needed to govern ourselves. We have recently discov- 
ered that ongoing intimate relationships are also vital for our ca- 
pacity to reason and solve problems and be reflective. So our 
progress in school and academically also results from the back and 
forth of these early relationships. 

Some infants grow up without relationships due to wars, poverty, 
parental substance abuse or mental illness or family disorganiza- 
tion. Even children who are fortunate enough to escape these dire 
consequences, however, are at risk. Many of our children now are 
growing up during the infancy and early childhood years in some 
form of large group setting, often center-based day care. Yet accord- 
ing to a large multisite study coordinated by the University of Colo- 
rado, over 80 percent of center-based day care is not viewed of high 
quality, not viewed as providing these essential experiences for 
healthy growth of healthy brains and healthy minds. The Families 
and Work Institute, and we will be hearing from Ellen Galinsky 
shortly, found that in family day care and other more informal ar- 
rangements, we have some of these same challenges that we saw 
in center-based day care. The Commonwealth Fund recently re- 
ported that the majority of States have inadequate child care regu- 
lations. Furthermore, even in high quality, the small number that 
are viewed as high quality day care, and well regulated day care, 
also small numbers, even in those centers when you observe care- 
fully, you see that caregivers are changing yearly because kids go 
from the infant room to the toddler room to the pre-school room 
and so forth. No one would advocate changing mothers or fathers 
yearly, and many of the children are in day care for 30 plus hours 
a week so these are surrogate parents to the babies. 

Also, because of low wages, often poor incentives, poor training, 
there is a lot of staff turnover in many centers. So it is not only 
yearly changeovers, but sometimes two or three times a year babies 
are having to experience an unnecessary separation and a readjust- 
ment to another adult. Again, these are not just a pre-school teach- 
er two or three hours a day, this is another mommy or another 
daddy in the baby's life. So here we have a system that we have 
not looked at very closely. There are some places doing innovative 
things where they have the same caregiver staying with the same 
babies for a period of many years. 

People talk about the Israeli kibbutz as a model. There they had 
the same person often staying with the babies for many vears. 

The recent findings from the National Institute of Child Health 
and Development Study emphasizes that quality counts wherever 
you find it, but when this study is coupled with the fact that most 
day care at present does not seem to be of high quality, we have 
cause for concern. What will be the implications for future genera- 
tions if we begin having a system of care for babies and toddlers, 
not older children, babies and toddlers, that does not optimize the 
growth of healthy minds and healthy brains? We can expect future 
generations of adults to be more impulsive, more concrete in their 
thinking, more passive and helpless, and less reflective, and less 
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reflective means less able to participate in a democratic society be- 
cause you will not have the judgment necessary. And that, to me, 
is very, very worrisome as we begin to advocate out-of-home care 
as the desired option rather than as, I will come to later, a back- 
up system for those who need it. And it should be a good back-up 
system for those who need it but not the desired first choice, not 
for the kids in their first 3 years of life. 

A third irreducible need: emotional interactions geared to the 
child’s developmental needs and level. We have discovered that cog- 
nitive stimulation as such, flash cards, puzzles, many types of edu- 
cational toys, is not what helps children learn to reason, think and 
problem solve. Rather subtle, everyday emotional interactions are 
the foundations for both emotional and intellectual health. For ex- 
ample, a baby learns about causality not by pulling a string to ring 
a bell, but by pulling on mommy’s heartstrings with a smile ana 
getting a smile back, or pulling on daddy’s heartstrings with a 
frown and getting a frown back or another caregiver, a grand- 
mother, an aunt or even a day care provider, but it is the back and 
forth interaction that count. 

Similarly, a 16-month old toddler taking someone’s hand, walk- 
ing to the toy area and pointing to the toy they want, is their first 
experience, in problem solving. Later on pretend play on the floor 
with the animals hugging or going to the doctor or even having a 
fight is the basis for creative thinking and eventually for logic as 
the kids cannot go out because it is raining and they learn to think 
logically through the pretend play and through lots of debates and 
lots of dialogues. But to have these experiences requires a loving, 
sensitive caregiver involved for long interactive sequences, first 
pre-verbally and then verbally, with your growing toddler and pre- 
schooler. And that is hard to find when you have children in set- 
tings with initially four children in the baby years to one adult in 
the most optimal day care settings and later on where you have six 
or more children per adult for toddlers and pre-schoolers because 
kids have a hard time learning from each other until they are 
about three. You get a lot of nice parallel play, but more often 
when it is interactive it is short, and you are dependent on children 
being very precocious to get a lot of their social needs met in a 
large group. Most kids cannot handle ten or 15 kids. They can han- 
dle one or two kids and learn from other children. So we need bet- 
ter adult to child interactions to promote these interactive learning 
experiences that are the foundation for our intellect. 

Now, we also have other irreducible needs, and I do not have the 
time to go into each of them. I will just mention them in highlight. 
Gearing experiences to each child’s nervous system. Again, that is 
best done with caregivers who are with children for many years, 
who know the children well, and where the numbers are not too 
large. Also, children need limits and expectations, which is self-evi- 
dent to most of you, I think. And they need family, neighborhood 
and cultural continuity, and these are the irreducible needs. 

Now, if we stop providing these irreducible needs as a matter of 
preference, if more and more of our children are in settings where 
they cannot be met, our society in the future will have again chil- 
dren growing into adults who are unable to think, unable to be re- 
flective and unable to parent themselves and unable to lead fami- 
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lies. When we look at studies of outcomes, we have to look at not 
just cognitive growth in a test driven assessment of cognition or 
language development and the test driven assessment of language, 
we have to look at the abilities that will lead our children to even- 
tually be able to be healthy parents, to empathize, to nurture, to 
love others and to be reflective citizens, to make complex gray area 
judgments, and that is hard to measure in early childhood. We 
need longitudinal studies watching people into adulthood before we 
can make assessments of that. But that is what is at risk here if 
we do not do it right. 

I recommend three things that we consider based on what we 
now know about what children need. One, that we need to create 
incentives and educational tools to help parents who are able to, 
who are emotionally secure, have healthy family lives, and who 
want to care for their kids, we need to give them incentives to have 
them care for their infants and toddlers because right now new 
parents coming into parenthood are being given a mixed message. 

Two, we need to improve care in all settings, at home through 
education starting in high school and college, and also we need to 
strengthen day care as a back-up system for those who need it. 
There are clearly single parents who must work, two parents who 
have to work, and they need good day care as a back-up. We have 
to improve day care. 

And three, and I will end with this before I get the hook, is that 
we need to improve our programs for at-risk children. There are 
children at risk due to environmental circumstances and children 
at risk due to biological risk factors such as being born too early 
or because of various kinds of physical or mental illnesses, and we 
need to have better programs for at risk. Thank you very much. 

Senator Coats. Doctor, thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Greenspan follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Stanley Greenspan 

Age-old observations, a well a the latest neuroscience research, reveal that experi- 
ences early in life are critical for a healthy mind ad brain. We now know that the 
human brain is only partially formed at birth and that early experiences can change 
the actual physical structure and wiring of the brain. For example, extra interactive 
experiences with looking or listening increase the neuronal connections in the parts 
of the brain responsible for comprehending sights or sounds. Not all experiences or 
stimulation is the same, however. Excessive stimulation, fearful experiences, stress 
or deprivation can interfere with neuronal connections, alter brain chemistry, and 
undermine healthy development. 

In recent years, we have been able to identify the critical types of experiences that 
are necessary for building healthy brains and minds. These critical experiences can 
be thought of as the irreducible needs of infants and children. Below we will review 
these critical requirements for a healthy mind and look at how well we are meeting 
them . 1 

1. Safety, Security, and Protection. Every infant and child requires an envi- 
ronment that provides these ingredients, yet many babies, even before they are 
born, are exposed to intrauterine experiences that endanger the growth of their 
brains. Smoking, alcohol, and other toxic substances undermine the growth of a 
healthy nervous system that is able optimally to process sensations (sights and 
sounds), as well as organize thoughts and plan and implement appropriate actions. 
Chaotic or depriving environments can also seriously compromise the baby's ability 



1 See Greenspan, S.I. (1997). The Growth of the Mind and the Endangered Origins of Intel- 
ligence. Reading, MA: Addison Wesley Longman, for a more detailed discussion of the children’s 
irreducible needs and the experiences critical for healthy brains and minds, a well a the chal- 
lenges we face in the future. 
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